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A BRIEF MEMOIR OF ISAAC PENINGTON. 

He was the eldest son of Isaac Penington, 
many years an alderman of London, and, for 
two years successively, mayor of the city. He 
was born about the: year 1617: his education 
was suitable to his quality amongst men, having 
the advantages of the schools and universities 
of his own country, joined with the conversation 
of some of the most considerable men of his 
time. He arrived at manhood, at a period 
when England was agitated with the tempest 
of civil commotion, by means of the discord be- 
tween Charles I. and his Parliament; and as 
the father of Penington was himself a warm 
partisan, in a conspicuous station, and intrusted 
with concerns of considerable importance, the 
won, had his temper inclined him, might proba- 
bly soon have risen to eminence in the repub- 
lic. But he refused the greatness and glory of 
the world, and chose rather a life dedicated to 
{teligion and retirement. Having received im- 
ptessions of piety very early, they had so good 
in effect upon him, that he was preserved from 
the evils of the age, and became the wonder of 
his kindred and familiars, for his awful life and 
frequent retirements, his declining company, 
that might interrupt his meditations, and his 
being disposed to a life of mourning. Yet this 
sorrow did not flow from a sense of former vices, 
for he was inclined to virtue from his child- 
hood ; but with Habakkuk, from the dread he 
had of the majesty of God, and his desire to 
ind a resting place in the great day of trouble. 





In the midst of which exercises, nothing gave 
ease or comfort but the smiles of God’s counte- 
nance upon his soul. 

About the year 1648, he married Mary, the 
widow of Sir William Springett, a religious 
woman ; but he continued in a seeking state for 
some years after; till at length he was con- 
vinced of the priociples of Truth as professed 
by the people called Quakers, and joined him- 
self to this society about 165%, being then forty- 
one years of age. Neither his worldly station, 
the most considerable of any that had closed 
with this way, nor the debasement it brought 
upon his learning and wisdom, nor yet that re- 
proach and loss which attended his public es- 
pousing of it, did deter him from owning and 
embracing it. Thus parting with all, he re- 
ceived a new stock from heaven, wherein the 
Lord prospered him ; the dew of heaven rested 
upon his branch and root, and he grew rich and 
fruitful in heavenly treasure, full of love, patience, 
and long suffering, and exemplary in his duty 
to God and men. 

As it was given to him to believe in Christ, 
so he had also to suffer for his sake; his im- 
prisonments were many, and some of them long, 
which he underwent with great constancy and 
quietness of mind; first in the year 1661, ia 
Aylesbury gaol, for worshipping God in his 
own house; and endured great hardship for 
seventeen weeks, in a cold incommodious room, 
without a chimney, great part of the time in 


winter ; from which usage his body contracted ° 
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so great a disorder, that for several weeks after, 
he was not able to turn himself in bed. He 
was imprisoned five times after this, on account 
of his religious profession; and being of a tender 
constitution, was in danger of losing his life 
from the hardship he endured. Thus through 
many tribulations did he enter the kingdom, 
having been long exercised, tried, and approved 
of the Lord. As his outward man grew in 
years, his inward man grew io grace, and the 
knowledge of his Redeemer ; for it was observ- 
able among them that knew him in his declin- 
ing time, that when the candle of his natural 
life burnt dimmer, his soul waxed stronger, and 
like a replenished lamp, shone with greater 
lustre ; his profession being adorned by a life 
of piety and virtue, and the copstant practice 
of what he recommended toothers. Many were 
the gifts God honored him with, which he made 
use of, to the praise of the great Giver. Being 
thus fit to live, he was prepared to die, which 
was in the sixty-third year of his age, in the 
8th month, 1679. 


This truly experienced man having given some 
brief sketches of the deep exercises and conflicts 
which his soul passed under, in his search after 
and attainment of the knowledge of the way, 
the truth and the life, it may be acceptable and 
instructive to many, thus to view and ponder 
his steps as expressed in his own language. 


“My heart from my childhood was pginted 
towards the Lord, whom I feared, and longed 
after from my tender years; wherein I felt, 
that I could not be satisfied with, nor indeed 
seek after the things of this perishing world, 
which naturally pass away; but I desired true 
sense of, and unity with, that which abideth 
forever. There was somewhat indeed, then 
still within me, even the seed of eternity, which 
leavened and balanced my spirit almost con- 
tinually ; -but I knew it not distinctly, so as to 
turn to it, and to give up to it, entirely and 
understandingly. 


In this temper of mind I earnestly sought 
after the Lord, applying myself to hear sermons, 
and reading the best books I could meet with, 
but especially the Scriptures, which were very 
sweet and savoryto me: Yea I very earnestly 
desired, and pressed after the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, but was much afraid of receiving 
men’s interpretations of them, or of fastening 
any interpretation upon them myself: but 
waited much, and prayed much, that from the 
Spirit of the Lord, | might receive the true 
understanding of them, and that he would 
chiefly endue mé with that knowledge, which I 
might feel sanctifying and saving. And in- 
deed I did sensibly receive of his love, of his 
mercy, and of his grace, which I felt still freely 
to move towards me; and at seasons when [ 
was most filled with the sense of my own un- 


a 


worthiness, and had least expectations of the 
manifestation of them. 

But I was exceedingly entangled about 
Election and Reprobation, having drank in that 
doctrine, according as it was then held forth 
the strictest of those that were termed Puritans; 
and as then scemed to be very manifest and 
positive, from Rom. ix. &c., fearing lest, not 
withstanding all my desires and seeking after 
the Lord, he might in his decree have passed 
me by; and I felt it would be bitter to me to 
bear his wrath, and be separated from his love 
for evermore: yet if he had so decreed, it would 
be, and I should, notwithstanding these fair be. 
ginninogs and hopes, fall away and perish at last, 
In this great trouble and grief, which wag 
much added to, by not finding the spirit of God 
so in me, and with me, as I had read and be 
lieved the former Christians had it, and im 
mourning over and grappling with secret cor- 
ruptions and temptations, 1 spent many years, 
and fell into great weakness of body; and, 
often casting myself upon my bed, did wring 
my hands and weep bitterly; begging earnestly 
of the Lord daily, that I might be pitied by 
him, and helped against my enemies, and be 
made comformable to the image of his Son, by 
his own renewing power. And indeed at last, 
when my nature was almost spent, and the pit 
of despair was even closing its mouth upon me, 
merey sprang, ‘and deliverance came, and the 
Lord my God owned me, and sealed his love 
unto me, and light sprang within me: which 
made not only the Scriptures, but the very 
creatures glorious in my eye; so that every- 
thing was sweet and pleasant and lightsome 
round about me. But [ soon felt that this es- 
tate was too high and glorious for me, and I 
was not able to abide in it, it so overcame my 
natural spirits. Wherefore, blessing the name 
of the Lord for his great goodness to me, I 
prayed unto him to take that from me which I 
was not able to bear; and to give me such a 
proportion of his light and presence, as was 
suitable to my present state, and might fit me 
for his service. Whereupon this was presently 
removed from me; yet a savor remained with 
me, wherein I had sweetness, and comfort, and 
refreshment, for a long season. 

But my mind did not then know how to turn 
to and dwell with that which gave me the savor; 
nor rightly to read what God did daily write 
in my heart ; which sufficiently manifested its- 
self to be of him, by its living virtue, and pure 
operation upon me. 


the inward appearances of God to me, by what 
was outwardly written ; and durst not receive 
anything from God immediately, as it sprang 
from the fountain, but only in that mediate 
way. Herein did I limit the Holy One of 
Israel, and exceedingly hurt my own soul, as I 


But I looked upon the, 
Scriptures to be my rule, and so would weigh. 
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sfterwards felt, and came to understand. Yet 
the Lord was tender to me, and condescended 
exeeedingly, opening Scriptures to me freshly 
every day, teaching and instructing, warming 
and comforting my heart thereby. And truly, 
he did help me to pray, and to believe, and to 
love him and his appearances in any: yea, to 
love all the sons of men and all his creatures, 
with a true love. But that in me, which knew 
not the appearances of the Lord in my spirit, 
but would limit him to words of Scriptures 
formerly written,—that proceeded yet further, 
aud would be raising a fabric of knowledge out 
of the Scriptures, and gathering a perfect rule, 
#1 thought, concerning my heart, my words, 
my ways, my worship; and according to what 
I thus drank in, after this manner, from the 
Scriptures, I practised, and with much serious- 
ness of spirit, and prayer to God, fell a helping 
to build up an independent congregation, 
wherein the savor of life and the presence of 
God was fresh with me; as I believe there are 
some yet alive, of that congregration, who can 
testify.* This was my state, when I was smitten, 


in my worship, confounded in my knowledge, 
stripped of all in one day, which it is hard to 
utter, and was matter of amazement to all that 
beheld me. I lay open and naked to all that 
would inquire of me, and strive to search out 
what might be the cause the Lord should 
deal so with me. They would at first be jealous 
that I had sinned and provoked him so to do; 
but when they had scatined things thoroughly, 
and I had opened my heart nakedly to them, 
I do not remember any one that ever retained 
that sense concersing me. My soul remem- 
bereth the wormwood and gall, the exceeding 
bitterness of that state, and is still humbled in 
me, in the remembrance of it before the Lord. 

Oh! how did I wish, with Job, that I might 
come before him, and bowingly plead with him ; 
for indeed I had no sense of any guilt upon me, 
but was sick of love towards him, and as one 
violently rent from the bosom of his beloved ! 
Oh, how gladly would I have met with death! 
For I was weary all the day long, and afraid of 
the night ; and weary also of the night season, 
and afraid of the ensuing day. I remember 
my grievous and bitter mournings to the Lord. 
How often did I say, Oh Lord why hast thou 
forsaken me? Why hast thou broken me to 
pieces? Ihad no delight but thee. My heart 
was bent wholly to serve thee,and thou hast even 





* In another part of his writings, wherein he alludes 

to this particular season, he says, ‘“ But there was 
tomewhat wanting, and we mistook our way, for 
whereas we should have pressed forward into the 
spirit and power, we ran too much outward into 
the letter and form; and though the Lord ia many 
things helped us, yet, thereia he was against us, 
and brought darkoess, confusion and scattering upon 
us.” 



























fitted me as appeared to wy sense, by many deep: 
exercises and experiences for thy service. 
dost thou make me thus miserable.” 


Why 


(To be continued.) 





Never too Late to Mend.—As it is never too 


soon to do good, so it is never too late to amend. 
I will therefere neither neglect the time 
present nor despair of the time past, 
been sooner good, I might, perhaps have been 
better, if I am longer bad, [ shall, (I am sure,) 
be worse. 
in the market- place deserves reprehension ; but 
if I am late sent into the vineyard, I have en- 
couragement to work, “I will give unto this 
last as unto thee.” 


If I had 


That I have stayed a long time idle 


sannctiesniiilitlidaiidniies 
ANCIENT AND MODERN FRIENDS. 
The following remarks, which were written 


by a member of our religious Society about 
thirty-five years ago, may, | think, be profitably 
perused at the present time. 
apparent to all, that asad degeneracy has in- 
deed spread over us, when we recur to the lan- 
guage of Isaac Pennington in describing the 
faithfulness of Friends in his day. 
looked at over England,” he says, “which of 
us so much as mind these things? Nay, the 
Lord knows that the love of these things is 
daily rooted out of our hearts more and more, 
and we are a people whom the world cannot 
charge with covetousness or love of the world, 
wherewith all sorts of professors hitherto have 
been too justly chargeable.’’ 


For it must be 


“ Let it be 


S. B. F. 
“Tt is well for us who have the privilege of 


membership in the Society of Friends, fre- 
quently to look back at the origin of our religi- 
ous institutions, and to contemplate ‘the great 
fight of afflictions,’ the long and painful suffer- 
ings through which our forefathers passed, and 


by the patient endurance of which they pur- 
chased for us those privileges and that liberty 
of conscience which we now enjoy. It is to 
be feared that we set too lightly by the profes- 
sion of Quakerism, and estimate both its princi- 
ples and its advantages far below their real im- 
portance. 

“ Could we see a living exemplification of 
the zeal and perseverance which characterized 
Friends in the beginning,—witness their con- 
stancy, and even cheerfulness, when subjected 
to the cruel ordeal uf the scourge or the 
stocks—the unshaken firmness of innocent 
prisoners languishing in noisome dungeons, for 
conscience’ sake, during periods of from. three 
to nineteen years, separated from their be- 
reaved and helpless families, and forbidden to 
contribute aught toward their support—the 
faithfulness of women and childrea in facing 
the tempest of persecution,’ fearless of suffer- 
ing, in order that they might maintain their re- 
ligious meetings when all the men were im- 
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others triumphantly met an ignominious death, 
rather than violate their testimony to the truth 
as it is in Jesus,—if the spirit of the world has 
not blunted our sensibilities, and rendered us 
indifferent to the things which belong to our 
everlasting peace, the prospect must surely put 
us to shame, and sharply rebuke the luke- 
warmness and apathy of the present day. The 
profession of Quakerism 4s now rather respect. 
able than otherwise; and as such we are will- 
ing to embrace it toa certain extent; but we 
take care not to render any of its peculiar 
characteristics strikingly obvious in our con- 
duct, and rather retire into the shade, as 
though we felt a little ashamed of our religion, 
than nobly and fearlessly act out its require- 
ments. How delicate and refined have we be- 
come—how studious of mode and polish—how 
eager to approach as near as possible in our 
houses and furniture and persons, to the cus- 
toms of the world, for fear we should be 
thought narrow and bigoted, or looked upon as 
mean and old fashioned. 

“What would a Fox, or Burrough, or a 
Whitehead think of the liberal and modish 
Quakers of the present day—so squeamish of 
obtruding their principles on the world, and so 
tender of coming in collision with the preju- 
dices of other professors? They would look 
with amazement at the magnificence and costli- 
ness of our establishments, at the sumptuous 
style of our tiving, at the luxurious ease in 
which our lives are passed, and the courtly 
compliance and graceful air with which we 
shake hands with the world; and when they 
cast a retrospective glance over the years of 
toil and hardship they spent in the service of 
the Gospel,—how poor and mean was their 
outward entertainment; the contempt and 
scorn they met with from the high professors 
of their day; the homely simplicity of their 
houses, and dress, and manners; the boldness 
and magnanimity with which they asserted and 
suffered for the truth ; the industry they prac- 














































































































































































































; Christ,—they would turn away from us with sor- 
row as a fallen and degraded people—‘ a people 
whose oppressors are women and whose chil- 
dren rule over them’—who have sold their 
birthright for money and their spiritual inherit- 
ance ‘ for a thing of nought.’ 

“Qf those who read these lines, there are 
probably some who will laugh at what they con- 
sider the absurdity of my observations, and 
affect great surprise that any one should be so 
unreasonable as to expect Friends of this en- 
lightened and improved age to live the simple, 
self-denying lives of their early predecessors. 
With such my business is not at present. I ad- 
dress myself to those, and probably they are 
much the most numerous class, who will con- 
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prisoned, and the joy and peace with which|our with all I have said, and rise from the 
perusal of it with the acknowldgement that a 
mournful degeneracy has indeed spread over 
us, and a consciousness that they are contriba- 
ting, by their example and habits, to increase 
and perpetuate it. 















tised and the ardor they felt in the cause of 






“ But when they turn their thoughts on their 
manner of life—on the great extent of their 


business, on the abundance of their wealth, 
and the uselessness, in a religious sense, with 


which they spend their days,—if conviction and 
condemnation for a little moment seize theit 
minds, and give rise to some desires for a 
greater conformity to what their judgment ap- 
proves, yet there are-so many palliatives and 
opiates at hand, that the smarting of the stroke 
is quickly allayed, and they fall back with even 


stronger attachments than before into the old 


track. 
“ The views of mankind, say they, are modi- 
fied by the change of times, and the degree of 


strictness and simplicity which marked the 


lives of the early Quakers is not to be expected 
now. The general style of living is more expen- 
sive, and we must yield to the current ; this in- 
creased expense demands larger resources and 
more extensive business, and these again ab- 
sorb so much of our time and attention, that 
we find little or none to devote to the pursuits 
of religion or the concerns of the Society. We 
regret that circumstances impose this necessity 
on us, but it is a law which we cannot escape. 
Some find a plausible excuse for the grandeur 
in which they live, by alleging that their estates 
are large, and they may as well distribute the 
income in the form of expenses as in any other 
mode ; while others make the excess of their 
incomes an argument for goiug on hoarding and 
accumulating wealth; and though they may 
reprobate a worldly spirit, and make a show of 
liberality by some handsome donations to be- 
nevolent objects, and would be greatly offended 
at being thought avaricious, yet secretly their 
money steals upon their affections, and there is 
a lurking satisfaction and complacency as they 
count over the hundreds and thousands which 
are annually saved to be invested in good 
security. 

“ Far be it from me to discountenance honest 
industry, or that prudent foresight which 
would provide for the wants of sickness or 
declining years; but it cannot be denied that 
the uieedinate desire of accumulating wealth is 
one of the crying sins of our Society; that it 
withers and blights the liveliness of our religi- 
ous feelings, cramps our benevolent enterprises, 
swallows up our time and affections to an un- 
warrantable degree, and prepares the way for 
that selfish feeling which so extensively pre- 
vails,—‘ wherein all seek their own, not the 
things which are Jesus Christ’s.” But we see 
these evils—lament them for a moment— 
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an encomium on the disinterestedness and 
self-denial of the primitives, and then, like the 
hearers of the word, we ‘ go on our way and for- 
get what manner of men we are’ ”’ 





“ What will it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” By 
J. JACKSON. 


“ What will it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole: world, and lose his own soul?” 
These words of Jesus have been presented to 
the view of my mind as being full of instruc- 
tion, and worthy of our individual considera- 
tion. When we consider that every account- 
able aod immortal being that is brought into 
existence, is the immediate offspring of its Di- 
vine author, we shall not wonder that Jesus 
should have placed the value of the soul higher 
than even the possession of the whole world. 
To be, and to know that we are in possession 
of an immortal spirit, is to have an evidence of 
that liok in the great chain that connects the 
present with the future, and unites man to his 
Maker. We have received our spiritual nature 
immediately from God. It constitutes the germ 
of immortality and eternal life, which, under the 
blessed influence of the gospel of Christ, is 
capable of unlimited growth and enlargement. 
Taking this view, we shall see the force of the 
expression of Jesus, ‘“‘ What will it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?” It is a question of vital im- 
portance to our present and future well-being, 
to know that we are in possessio: of a nature 


ceive and nourish it, it is then that it brings forth 
the stem, the branches, the blossom, and finally 
the fruit fully ripe, and this process is contin- 
ually repeated. Thus the outward world fur- 
nishes an illustration of the growth to be ex- 
perienced by our spiritual nature, until that germ 
of the Divine life, which is immediately bestowed 
by the Author of our being, and which consti- 
tutes us beings, ‘‘ made in the image of God,’ 
has expanded and brought forth those fruits of 
‘righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit,” in whi@h the apostle declares the king- 
dom of heaven consists. 

We shall lose our own souls, so far as the 
enjoyment of those things is to be realized, if 
we neglect this kind of culture, for our spiritual 
nature can only expand and yield these fruits 
as it is cultivated and improved. 

These parables of Jesus are akin to the figure 
of the Garden of Eden, in which man is placed, 
with authority to dress and keep the trees of the 
garden, and partake of the fruit of all except 
the “tree of the knowledge of evil.” Thus we 
have parables and figures throughout the Serip- 
tures, all pointing us to the improvement of a 
treasure that we have in “ earthen vessels,” 
and as this is improved, we advance from one 
mansion of the Heavenly Father’s house to an- 
other, for according to the testimony of Jesus, 
it is declared, “‘ In my Father’s house are many 
mansions ; if it were not so, I would have told 
you. I goto preparea place for you, that where 
I am, ye may be also.” 

The professed belief among Christians is, 


that does not die, when the tabernacle in which | that the soul cannot be saved without Christ, 
it is contained shall return to the dust from | and if this doctrine were carried out in practice, 
which it was taken ; and it is equally important | we should see wonderful illustrations of this 
that we should improve a gift, bearing upon | growth to which I have alluded, in the knowl- 
it the proof of divine origin. If we read at- | edgeof the Lord spreading from sea to sea, and 
tentively and understandingly the beautiful | from the rivers to the ends of the earth. If 
parables of Jesus, we shall find that many of|men really believed that their salvation de- 
them have a direct reference to this subject;| pended on their likeness to Christ, all the 
that through these he endeavored to instruct| wrongs and evils of unrighteousness would 
his disciples in the nature of the growth of the | cease, and the kingdom of God would come on 
immortal spirit, from the state of a germ in| earth as itis heaven. ‘ , 
which it was bestowed, to that state in which} But unhappily men do not in reality believe 
it becomes perfected in the knowledge of its| that they are to be saved, by their likeness to 
Author. Christ, so much as by their opinions concern- 
When Jesus compared the kingdom of heaven | iug him. Hence the great doctrine of salvation 
to “a grain of mustard seed,” or to the “seed | by Christ, and the soul’s advancement from 
that a sower went forth to sow,” ora “ little | stature to stature, till it attains to the state of 
leaven hid in three measures of meal,” he}a “man in Christ Jesus,” is not fully under- 
represents it as something small in its first| stood; and in consequence, the fruits of the 
appearance, but which is capable of being cul-| spirit, which are love, peace, joy, charity, and 
tivated and improved, by the continual addition | all the heavenly virtues, do not correspond with 
of the experience of the things belonging to|the great profession of religion that is made 
that’ kingdom. The grain of mustard seed, | among men. 5 
unless it were placed in a position favorable to| We know these fruits will appear wherever 
its growth, would be of no further value than a| men witness salvation by Christ ; but while 
single grain, but we see it contains within itself | they are depending on their opinions concern- 
the elements of its own reproduction. When | ing a Saviour, they will never be brought out 
the soil upon which it falls is prepared to re-|of darkness into the light of the gospel day ; 
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neither will the church ever be brought out of 
the wilderness of lifeless forms and ceremonies, 
to behold the beauty of that temple where God 
is worshipped in spirit. Upon this subject, 
men are losing their own souls, or at least giv- 
ing them up to the keeping of others. Look 
over the religious world, and see how many 
thousands and tens of thousands of our fellow 
beings are taught to look for their spiritual 
bread, their knowledge of God, of Christ, of 
the kingdom of heaven, to the teachings of 
men. Resting satisfied with name to live, 
and persuading themeelves that their opinions 
concerning religion, Christ and God are true, 
and therefore they have accomplished all they 
have to do, in the work of the souls advance- 
ment, and relying upon the testimony of others 
for authority, are willing to leave unread the 
great volume of truth which Christ opens to 
his followers. Happy would it be for the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, if they would seek for 
higher evidence of the presence of Christ, than 
the declarations of men ; then they would find 
the promise, “Lo, I am with you always,” 
verified in their own experience. gh Hy 

While we are in possession of an immortal 
soul, he dwells near us, and the language that 
was uttered formerly remaing to be as true now 
as it was then: “ Behold I stand at the door 
and knock, if any man will hear my voice:and 
open unto me, [ will come in and sup with him, 
and heshall sup with me.” If we rest satisfied 
with other men’s opinions, we cease to be 
thinking beings, we cease to ask, that we may 
receive ; to knock, that it may be opened unto 
us; and failing to inquire for ourselves, our 
understandings are not opened to comprehend 
the sublime realities of the kingdom of heaven. 
We should not separate the word Christ from 
the word power; they are and ever have been 
the same thing. He is spoken of as the “dight 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” opening the path of duty before him, 
warping him against evil, and justifying him 
for doing good. He is the power that enables 
man to resist temptations, to overcome evil, to 
go on his way from.glory to glory. We should 
confine our views of him to the operation of 
this power within ourselves, that we may have 
such an evidence of his presence, as will enable 
us to say from living experience, “I know that 
my Redeemer lives, and because he lives, we 
shall live also.” 

In the parable of the sower, Jesus illustrated 
the goodness of the great Husbandman, in the 
universal distribution of the good seed, the seed 
of a spiritual nature; and it is for us to say, 
whether that seed shall fall upon stony ground, 
by the way-side, among thorns, or upon soil 
prepared for its reception and growth. Let all 
the energies of our minds, instead of being 
converted into swords and spears, be converted 


into ploughshares and pruning-hooks, to culti- 
vate the ground for the reception and growth 
of this seed, in a new heaven and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. Then we 
shall see that the value of the soul increases 
as it expands in the knowledge of its Author. 

Our views of the Divine mind should not be 
such as to shut him out from the present life, 
leading us only to anticipate a-knowledge of 
Him when we shall have passed beyond the 
limits of time. Oh, no; he is not far from 
every one of us, seeing that “in Him we live, 
and move, and have our being.” 

That same benevolent Being who has spread 
out before us the visible world as a monument 
of his wisdom, power and goudness, has also 
furnished to his rational, intelligent creation, a 
witness of himself. We are, therefore, called 
to a knowledge of God and Christ now; such 
a knowledge that will regulate our thoughts 
and conduct, purify the heart, sanctify the af- 
fections, and elevate the soul into the enjoy- 
ment of the Divine harmony here, and lay the 
foundation of a well-grounded hope of its con- 
tinuance in the world to come. e's 

We should embrace the religion of Jesus, 
because it puts us in possession of the joys of 
heaven in the present as well as the future 
world. But I have no idea of people being 
driven to embrace religion, or any system 
of belief or opinion (as is often the case) through 
fear of judgments to come, for this only tends 
to drive mén into darkness and error. 

Religion should be held up, and especially 
to the young mind, as something that is cheer- 
ful and joyous iu its character ; something that 
shall make it happier every day and every 
hour; something that shall preserve it from 
all evil and secure to it all that is good. I 
have no faith in that dark and gloomy theology 
which terrifies the mind of the child, by insist- 
ing upon its total depravity, and the absence of 
a pure and undefiled spirit ; that holds up to 
ita fear of death and of imaginary torments 
beyond the grave, to frighten it into religion. 

Religion should be held up to the view of 
the child in the language of Jesus: ‘ Suffer 


little children to come unto me and forbid ' 


them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
It should be represented as a path shining 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day; 
such a view will correspond with the soul’s ad- 
vancement from one mansion of the heavenly. 
Father’s house to another; and our minds 
should ever be impressed with the conviction, 
that the moment we turn aside from this path, 
we are on the downward course—a course 
strewed with briars and thorns, and which, as 
it is pursued, leads through all the wanderings 
of folly, misery, and wretchedness, and finally 
to ruin. In presenting these views of religion, 
I sba}l not be understood, that it ever leads to 
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the indulgence of any hurtful thing. It will] them asthe natural expressions of a heart, sunk 
eontrol every passion, and set bounds to the|in hopeless despair. But when we are told 
jndulgence of every propensity belonging to|that they were written by a mere boy, by one 
the animal nature of man, and a moment’s re-| who had not yet passed “ youth’s sunny sea- 
fection will satisfy us of the hurtful tendency} son,” who still heard the whispers of hope in 
of improper indulgence in these. The view 1| his soul, who had laid bright plans for a life of 
with to convey is, that religion, in regulating | usefulness, if not of happiness, it is difficult to 
our lives, and bringing the animal propensities | believe that what we read is true. And yet these 
under the control and dominion of the spirit-| were words penned during his boyhood by Dr. 
ual man, will deprive us of no real good ; but| John Kitto, who became in after years one of the 
that it will render life a scene of enjoyment ; it| most noted Bible students whom England has 
opens to us the creation of God, as springing | numbered among her men of learning. One can 
from its author, and invites us to look upon his} readily imagine that at the time of writing such 
works as the monuments of his infinite wisdom | lines as these he must have felt himself in un- 
and power : it invites us to look within ourselves} usual trouble. And well he might; for to be 
for the traces of his omnipotence and omnipre-| poor, friendless, ill-treated, and, besides this, 
sence ; that in the spirit’s sanctuary we may hold | totally deaf and almost dumb, as he was, is to 
communion with a Being whom the heaven of| be in a condition which God in his mercy has 
heavens cannot contain, but who condescends| called few others to experience. The boy’s 
to dwell with the pure in heart, the humble| whole history was a sad one, but it may teach 
and contrite spirit. Oh! my friends, could we| us a lesson which we need to learn. Until he 
keep such views of religion before us, and con-| reached his twelfth year, he had been able, like 
template the nature and value of the immortal | other children, to hear the voices of his friends, 
soul, we should be encouraged to press forward | the sweet songs of the birds, and all the pleasant 
till we experience those joys and blessed realities | sounds with which the air is filled. But at that 
which the righteous of all past time have wit-| age his ears were closed never more on earth to 
nessed, by walking by the same rule,and minding} be opened. He lost his hearing by an accident 
the same thing. Like the beloved Son, we shall| which happened in this way : 
also, as we are led by the spirit of God, become| It was towards the close of the day. From 
“heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ.” |the morning until.then the child had been 
We should then experience a likeness to Christ, | working with his father, whose trade was that 
in the state of meekness, humility, love, uni-| of a mason, and who was engaged at the time 
versal charity for all mankind, and an enlarged | upon the roof of a building of more than aver- 
philanthropy to which we. shall have attained.|age height. It was the duty of the boy to as- 
Love to God and to our fellow-creatures would | cend again and again the ladder which reached 
be the secret spring of all our actions, and all| from the ground to the roof, as he carried to 
our works would correspond. his father the materials req@ired for use. Al- 
When mankiud come to embrace these views, | ready he had mounted many times ; soon his 
there will be fruits of righteousness, peace on| task would be ended, and he would go home to 
earth, and good-will to men, such as the world| enjoy the evening meal and the rest made 
never yet has witnessed, for this doctrine has|sweet by labor. But truly we know not what 
for its object the growth of man’s spiritual | an hour or a moment may bring furth. Just as 
nature, from the germ-like state in which it| his work was almost finished, just as he had 
was bestowed, until it prepares him to enjoy| gained the highest round of the ladder for 
the society of saints and angels in the kingdom | nearly the last time, his foot slipped, and he fell 
of heaven. a distance of many feet to the pavement below. 
a He was found there lying senseless, was carried 
DR. JOHN KITTO. home and for two weeks knew nothing. When 
“© misery, thou art to be my only portion !| he awoke from his long sleep a strange stillness 
Father of mercy, forgive me if I wish I had | was around him, he could see the moving lips 
never been born! O that I were dead, if|of those around him, but not a word that they 
death were an annihilation of being; but as it| spoke was he able to distinguish, his sense of 
is not, teach me to endure life—to enjoy it, [| hearing being destroyed. It was not long be- 
never can.” fore, forgetting, perbaps, the sound of language, 
Had these words been written by a man who|and unable to perceive whether he spoke cor- 
had passed through many years of suffering. | rectly or not, he lost, in a measure, the power 
who had seen all his hopes destroyed, and all|of speech, and could make himself understood 
his loved ones perish, who was worn by multi-| only by signs or writing. This sudden affliction 
plied cares and enfeebled by manifold trials,| was indeed great, but the old saying that 
whose only hope of rest or peace was in the|‘‘ troubles never come singly” was in his case 
grave—though we could hardly, even then, | to be verified, and he was called to farther sor- 
think them right—we might still consider|row. His grandmother, with whom he had 
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reviously lived, dying, left him without a The trials of his youth had their compensation 
came: His father, a man of dissipated habits,| in the universal esteem in which he came tobe 
failed to provide for his son, and the deaf mute | held in after life, and, though to him they were 
was sent to the work-house. There he was/| grievous, for us their recital is full of instruc 
taught the art of making shoes, and was, after | tion, since they show us what obstacles may be 
atime, apprenticed by the work-house authori- | overcome when one bas once determined to im. 
ties to a shoemaker. This man proved to be a, prove all the talents which have been committed 
most cruel master, who struck the boy when hej to him. Ifa poor deaf mute could do so much 
made a wrong stitch, pounded his head with a | and so well, what should be expected of those 
hammer upon slight provocation, and ill-treated | whose faculties are unimpaired, and whose ad. 





him in many ways. It was during this trying 
apprenticeship that the boy penned the lines 
found above, which express a degree of misery 
almost impossible to be realized by those, who, 
in comfortable homes, enjoy the kindness of 
the friends who are dear to them, and who pos- 
sess, in all their perfection, the faculties of 
which the young shoemaker was deprived. Yet, 
even in the midst of his griefs, he found com- 
panionship and consolation in reading and 
study, for of these he was very fond, and all 
his leisure moments were devoted to self-im- 
provement ;—for this boy, whom no one could 
expect to become any thing more than a toler- 
able mechanic, just able, perhaps, to earn his 
daily bread, living and dying in the obscurity 
in which his lot appeared to be cast, had al- 
ready determined to make himself all that he 
could, and had dreamed of one day writing 
books which should cause his name to be known 
and honored. 

His extraordinary intelligence was not destined 
to remain long unnoticed. It attracted the atten- 
tion of some gentlemen who procured his release 
from his apprenticeship, and raised a fund to 
enable him to continue his studies. As his friends 
supposed that tltere were few occupations 
which he could pursue, it was proposed that he 
should learn the art of printing, which he soon 
thoroughly mastered. Having acquired it, he 
was engaged as a printer for a missionary sta- 
tion on the island of Malta, for which place he 
accordingly sailed. 

His work there, though faithfully performed, 
Was unsatisfactory to his employers, who quar- 
reled with him because his spare hours were 
= in study, and very soon dismissed him. 

pon his return to England he was engaged as 
tutor to the sons of a missionary about leaving 
for Persia. With them the young man travelled 
for the space of three years, eagerly seizing the 
opportunities which were frequently offered of 
becoming familiar with the places mentioned in 
the Scriptures. 

Returping once more to his native land, Mr. 
Kitto devoted himself entirely to literature, 
and in twenty years (from 1833 to 1853) com- 
posed twenty-one books, some of which were of 
great size, and treated of subjects requiring 
— study. At length, at the age of fifty, 

is overtasked brain gave way, and then, when 
his work was done, God called him to himeelf. 


vantages are better by far than his? All ma 
not have the abilities which he possessed—all 
may not become authors, or make their names 
famous among men—but all may do something 
to honor God who made them, and whom it is 
their duty to serve. Our talents may be many 
or few, our gifts of one sort or another, but we 
all have at least one talent, one gift which may 
be of use to our fellow-men. It may be no 
more than the power to speak kindly, to “ weep 
with those that weep, and rejoice with those 
that do rejoice,” or to give a cup of cold water 
in the Master’s name; but whatever can be 
done, let us do, and our reward shall be sure. 
It may be one gift or it may be another that we 
are called to employ—all have not the same; 
bat of one thing we may be certain—our work 
upon earth will not be rightly done unless we 
make of ourselves, our time, our opportunities, 
all that we can.— Christian Intelligencer. 
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FRIENDS TRAVELING IN THE MINISTRY.— 
Daniel Griffin and his companion, David Hal- 
leck, attended Salem Quarterly Meeting on 
the 7th inst., with minutes from Amawalk 
Monthly Meeting, dated Fifth month 11th. 
These minutes embrace most or all the meet- 
ings of that quarter. 

Martha Sheppard obtained a minute from 
Salem Monthly Meeting, N.J., on Fifth month 
30th, to visit the “‘ ensuing Half Year’s Meet- 
ing of Fishing Creek, and appoint some meet- 
ings if way opens.” 


sahatathheesliiataents 

Our Common Sone Birps.—The advertise- 
ment of our friend Grace Anna Lewis, which 
will be found in the present number, calls at- 
tention to a subject which may have been too 
much overlooked. Many who from youth to 
mature, and even old age, have listened with 
pleasure to the cheering and beautiful notes of 
our common song birds, are ignorant of their 
structure, names or habits. 

While it would be the work of a lifetime to 
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learn all the different species throughout the 
world, a few hours instruction under a compe- 
tent teacher will enable us to know most of 
those inhabiting our own latitude, many of 
which are daily visitants around our rural 
homes; and the knowledge once obtained is a 
source of pleasure greater than would be 
imagined by those whose inquiries have not 
been directed to the subject. 

We partially attended a former course, and 
were not only interested but deeply instructed. 
The constantly recurring exhibit of the wonder- 
ful adaptation of bird structure to the necessities 
of the different species, filled the mind with 
wonder and admiration at the wisdom and power 
of the benign Creator. Few, we think, could 
contemplate the marvellous works of Deity, as 
manifested in the feathered tribes, without an 
increase of love and veneration for Him who 
tuleth over all, and without whose notice not a 
sparrow falls to the ground. 

Grace Anna Lewis has for many years given 
much attention to this branch of Natural His- 
tory, appears to be thoroughly acquainted with 


* it, and well qualified to impart her knowledge 


to others. She is desirous of forming classes in 
country neighborhoods during the present sea- 
son, whilst the birds are numerous, and oppor- 
tunities favor the observation of their habits 
and varieties. We recommend her to the notice 


of Friends. 





+ 8r + 


Marriep, on Fifth-day, 31st of Fifth month, 1866, 
under the care of Green St. Monthly Meeting, of 
Bensamin A. Witpman, & member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, to Estaer L., daughter of Samuel 
Thomas. 





_—_———— 8 “ 

Diep, on the 30th of Fifth month, 1866, Isaac L 
Mituer, of Willistown, Chester Co., Pa., in his 71st 
year; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 8th of Fourth month, 1866, at the 
residence uf Stephen T. Janney, Evizasta J. Simpson, 
wife of Jacob Simpson. -The deceased was for more 
than four years the subject of lingering consumption, 
and she died iu the 38th year of her age. 

° “ Smitten friends 
Are angels sent on errands full of love! 
For us they languish, and for u8,they die.” 

It has seldom fallen to the lot of friendship to 
record the demise of an endeared associate who bas 
elicited more evidences of tender feeling and respect- 
ful regret than the object of this brief notice. Pos- 
sessing an energetic mind, and a disposition emi- 
nently social, she was attached to a number of 
friends ‘by ties, the sundering of which has left a 
blank not easily filled. The evidences of her disin- 
terested acts of beveficence will long be remembered 
by those who have witnessed the devotion with 
which many of them were rendered under debility 


and declining health, either of which would have 
furnished a sufficient excuse for exemption from 
physical and moral efforts. The symptoins of pul- 
monary consumption had been very distinctly traced 
for more than four years, and yet, till within a few 
weeks of her decease, she continued in the perform- 
ance of her various household duties, and in those 
quiet, unobtrusive acts which characterize the life of 
the true Christian. During the war, she became an 
active member of an association, formed for the 
alleviation of the wounded and suffering, and con- 
tinued her effurts while there was a necessity for 
such aid. Her life was not distinguished by demon- 
strative professions, but by an unobtrusive practice 
of the Cbristian virtues, giving evidence in all her 
actions of a strict sense of duty! Having filled the 
various positions of life with singular fidelity, she 
was enabled to meet the closing scene with the well- 
grounded hope of the blessing which is promised to 
the ‘‘pure in heart.” ~ 

Diep, of consumption, on the 12th of Fifth month, 
1866, Tuomas Grixst, in the 80th year of his age. 
He was a kind and tender parent. He was formerly 
a member of the Society of Friends, and maintained 
their principles until his death. He bore his sick- 
ness with patience, resigned himself wholly to the 
will of the Almighty, and expressed bimself by say- 
ing he was full and satisfied, and wanted nothing 
more of this world. He was much favored with 
clearness of mind during bis sickness, and peacefully 
and quietly expired. We can truly say, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord, for they shall 
rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” 

——, at his residence in the city of Bultimore, on 
the morning of Fourth month 27tb, 1866, Hicrs 
Harris, in the 65th year of his age. In the manner 
of his death there was a beauty and serenity which 
must ever be a consolation to his surviving relatives 
and friends, With Christian patience he had en- 
dured, through an illness protracted through years, 
great physical suffering, and with perfect peace of 
mind, and, to the last moment, a clear intellect, he 
viewed the approach of death with resignation, look- 
ing forward with joyful an'icipation to the close of 
this life, as the renewal of those bonds of sympathy 
with the dear departed one, whose loss severed the 
strongest ligament which had bound him to earth. 
His remains were interred in Friends’ burial-ground, 
by the side of his wife. They were united in life, 
and in death were not divided. 

——, on the 4th of Sixth month, 1866, Eowarp H., 
only son of Carey and Sarab L. Ellis, in his 30th year. 
apie 

ContTRoversy.— I like controversy when 
itis thoroughly honest. I do admire to see two 
large and generous minds approach a subject 
from opposite quarters, and then to watch the 
new lights that flash over it and show it ina 
thousand relations that were not obvious be- 
fore. It lifts us out of the ruts of our sects and 
party, in whose treadmill we have been grind- 
ing all our lives, and mistaking it for the uni- 
verse. But controversy with small minds is 
the smallest business that is done in this world. 
It slides inevitably into word-catching, and 
ends in personalities. The moment I saw a 
man consciously trying to put my language to 
a different use from what | had put it myself, 
I would stop short with him and say: ‘I am 
glad to compare ideas, but I have no time for 
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word-catching. To say, as Dr. Johnson did, 
‘I can’t furnish means and brains ‘oo,’ is not 
courteous. The only controversy that ever 
convinces the controvertists, is a friendly com- 
parison of beliefs, each turning the other’s 
round, and viewing it under all the angles of 
reflection.” —H. H. Sears. 





From the Press. 
THE DISCOVERY OF A NEW STAR. 


The stars, for convenience of classification, 
‘are divided into grades, aceording to their ap- 
parent magnitude or brilliancy. A few of the 
very brightest, say about twenty, are regarded 
as of the first magnitude; fifty or sixty otbers 
of a high lustre, but markedly less bright than 
the former, are of the second magnitude, and 
so down to the seventh, which include those 
stars that are barely perceptible to the unassist- 
ed eye. The total nuu-ber thus classified may 
amount to some twenty thousand. If, however, 
‘we use the telescope, they may be discovered 
‘spread over the heavens almost without limit. 

Some stars are called variable, because they 
undergo periodical changes in their brightness 
The intervals of time required for the complete 
development of their different degrees of bril- 
liancy vary from two or three days to a year or 
more. 

There have also been instances of stars sud- 
denly appearing, and, after shining for a time 
with great splendor, vanishing as mysteriously 
as they at first appeared. These stars are 
called temporary, but they may be, and doubt- 
less are, variable stars, having periods of great 
Tength. 

One of the most splendid of this class broke 
forth on the 11th November, 1572, in the con- 
stellation Cassiopeia, in the time of the great 
Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahe, and immedi- 
ately became the most brilliant star in the 
heavens, so bright indeed, as to be seen at mid- 
day. It continued in this condition for more 
than a year, and then gradually faded from view, 
aud has not been seen since. 

The discovery of a variable or temporary 
star constitutes an interesting addition to our 
astronomical knowledge, especially when, as in 
the case to which I am about to allude, it is 
due solely to the quickness of perception of a 
mere youth, without other scientific information 
than he would acquire in his ordinary school- 
training. 

William M. Davis, Jr., of this city, a student 
in my school, while walking out during the 
evening of the 12th ultimo, observed a new star 
an the constellation of the Northern Crown, 

He pointed it out to his mother, and proceeded 
earefully to note its magnitude, which he esti- 
mated to be equal to that of Alphecca, the 



















his observations on subsequent evenings, he 
found the stranger rapidly fading away, so that 
it ‘was lost to view in less than two weeks from 
the date of its discovery. 

On communicating these facts to Professor 
B. A. Gould, of Harvard University, he drew 
from that distinguished astronomer a response, 
some extracts from which I feel at liberty to 
publish for the information and encourage- 
ment of other intelligent youths who may be 
interested in the noble science of astronomy. 
The professor, under date of May 25th, after 
expressing satisfaction at the communication 


to him of the discovery of young Davis, goes 


on to say: 

“There shad been several days of cloudy 
weather here preceding Monday, the 14th, on 
which evening the star you refer to was seen 
by an assistant of mine, Mr. Chandler, who is 
in the habit of watching for variable stars, 
and had been comparing various stars in this 
vicinity. 

“ Ac 11h., May 14th, it was of the 2. 9 mag- 
nitude. On Tuesday evening, May 15th, Mr. 
Chandler and I compared it with other stars 
very carefully, and made it out to be of the3. 5 
magnitude. 

‘There was no more clear weather until 
Saturday, 19th, when it was of the 5. 9 magni- 
tude ; on Sunday, 20th, we considered it as 6. 3. 
Last night, May 24th, was the next opportunity, 
and the moonlight interfered much with obser- 
vations ; but the star was not farfrom 7.9. It 
is to be found on one map of the heavens only, 
the most detailed ever made; it was mapped 
there in 1855 as 9. 5, the faintest magnitude of 
any recorded there. 

“ T suppose the star Alphecca; to which you 
refer, to be about 2.3 magnitude, and if you are 
sure that the variable was quite as bright on 
Saturday evening, the 12th, this is a valuable 
observation. 

*“ Accounts have reached me of its having 
been seen in Washington on Sunday evening, 
and in Mobile on Monday; but although” the 
observers speak of seeing it, no one made any 
careful estimate of magnitude. This can only 
be done by thorough and pains-taking com 
parison with stars brighter and fainter, esti- 
mating the variable’s proportiunate place in the 
scale. x 

‘Observers of magnitudes now estignate two 
tenths of a magnitude. For stars; however, that 
are brighter than 2.0 or 2.5 this does not apply, 
because there is as great a difference between 
stars of the first’ as amounts to nearly a whole 


because there are so few. 

“ But as the number of slightly variable stars 
is probably far greater than is generally sup- 
posed, there are few thoroughly established 


prightest star in the constellation. Continuing constant standards; and it becomes necessaty 


i 


magnitude; all being grouped together as first © 
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to observe the comparison-stars from time to 
time av well as those comr=red. 


ARE THE PLANETS HABITABLE. 
A few years ago, Dr. Whewell wrote a book 


“Thus, if five stars be selected for compari: | to prove that the more distant planets of our 


son—a, b, c, d, e—the observations would be 
recorded thus for a variable, which we will 
call R: 

“d0. 1R meaning R, is one-tenth magni- 
tude fainter than d. 

“a: R=R: b meaning Ris mid way between 
a and b. 

“R 3 e meaning R is § magnitude brighter 
than e. 

“ce j R 4b meaning R is } magnitude 
fainter than c, and 3 magnitude brighter than 
b. 

“R j from d to b meaning R is # nearer tod 
than b is, being fainter than the former. 

“Then if, by subsequent or previous deter- 
minations, repeated on different evenings, we 
should find the brightness to be a=4.6, b=5. 
7, e=49, d=5.1, e—5.6, our observations 
would afford the following determinations of 
the magnitude of the variable, viz: 

9.2, 5.14, 4.93, 5.24, 5.2, 5.24. 

“And taking the mean of these to the nearest 

tenth, we would adopt 5.2 with small proba- 


‘bility of error. 


‘“‘Any person can make such observations 
who has the requisite interest, carefulness and 
judgment, and be thus very useful. 

“In Albany, in 1858, my assistant and I 
thus determined, to the nearest tenth, the mag- 
nitude of every star in the sky visible to the 
naked eye, between 45 deg. N. and 2 deg. 8. 
Since then I am convinced that very numerous 
changes have occurred on a small scale; and 
Mr. Chandler was studying these when he saw 
the new variable, which, as there are already 
two, R and S in the crown, will take the name, 
T. Corone. 

“Tts_ brilliancy is no doubt periodic, but 
whether the period is like Mira, less than a 
year, or to be reckoned in tens, hundreds or 
thousands of years, only observation can deter- 
mine. Tycho’s star in 1572 was the brightest 
in the heavens, brighter than Sirius, and has 
not been seen since. 

“If you should practice estimating magni- 
tudes, and make such observations as I have 
described, you might be really serviceable to 
science now.” 

It will be noticed that our young observer 
is,so far as yet known, in advance of all in this 
country. Europe, however, remains to be 
heard from. 

Cates S. HALLOWELL, 
Select High School. 


ParitapELpuiA, Siath month, 2d, 1866, 





It is the highest act of charity to bear with 
the unreasonableuess of mankind.— Anthony 
Benezet. 


system are uninhabitable. Applying the law of 
inverse squares to their distances from the sun 
the diminution of temperature was found to be 
so great as to preclude the possibility of human . 
life in the more remote members of the solar 
system. But not to mention the hazardous 
task of attempting to prove a negative—the in- 
fluence of an atmospheric envelope was over- 
looked in those calculations. The omission 
vitiates the whole argument. It is perfectly, 
possible to find an atmosphere which would act 
the part of a barb to the solar rays, permitting 
their entrance toward the planet, but prevent- 
ing their withdrawal. For exawple, Prof. 
Tyndall tells us, a layer of air only two inches 
in thickness, and saturated with the vapor of 
sulphuric ether would offer very little resistance 
to the passage of the solar rays, but would cut 
off fully thirty-five per cent of the planetary 
radiation. It would require no~ inordinate 
thickening of the layer of vapor to double this 
absorption ; and it is evident that with a pro- 
tecting envelope, which permits: heat to enter 
but prevents its escape, a comfortable tempera- 
ture might be obtained on the surface of our 
most distant planet. 

It is the presence of a protecting atmosphere 
that renders the earth itself habitable ; and in 
regions where it is modified by the absence of 
aqueous vapor so as to lose its protective power 
man cannot live. One cause of the coldness of 
high mountain tops is their being lifted be- 
yond the protection of the layer of moist air, 
which lies close to the earth. The withdrawal 
of sunshine from any region over which the 
atmosphere is dry must be followed by quick re- 
frigeration. The moon would be rendered en- 
tirely uninhabitable by beings like ourselves, 
through the operat on of this single cause. With 
a radiation uninterrupted by aqueous vapor, the 
difference between her monthly maxima and 
minima of temperature must be enormous. The 
winters of Thibet are almost unendurable, from 
the same cause. Humboldt dwelt upon the 
‘‘ frigoric power” of the central portions of the 
Asiatic continent, and controverted the idea 
that it was to be explained by reference to their 
elevation ; their being vast expanses of country 
not much above the sea level, with an exceed- 
ingly low temperature. He did not seem tobe 
aware of this one most important cause, which 
contributes to the observed result. The ab- 
sence of the sun at night causes powerful re- 
frigeration when the airisdry. The removal 
for a single summer night, of the aqueous vapor 
from the atmosphere which covers England, 
would be attended by the destruction of every 
plant which a freezing temperature could kill. Lo 
Sahara, where “ the soil is fire and the wind is 
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flame,” the refrigeration at night is often pain- 
ful to bear. Ice has been formed in this region 
at night. Ino Australia also, the diurnal range 
of temperature is very great, amounting com- 
monly to between forty and fifty degree:. In 
short, it may be safely predicted that, wherever 
the air is dry, the daily thermometric range will 
begreat. This, however, is quite different from 
saying that where the air is clear, the thermo- 
metric range will be great. Great clearness as 
to light is perfectly compatible with great opac- 
ity asto heat. The atmosphere may be charged 
with aqueous vapor, while a deep blue sky is 
overhead ; and on such occasions. the terrestrial 
radiation would, notwithstanding the ‘clear- 
ness,” be intercepted. It is consequently im- 
possible for any one on earth to be sure that the 
distant planets are uninhabitable, and that the 
sun cannot be to them as to us, a vivifier 
as well as a worker.—Ad/ the Year Round. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
VERSES 
Addressed to a Relative in the 76th year of her age. 


Thy sands of life, dear cousin, well-nigh run, 
Earth’s fading pleasures, what are they to thee? 
Their waning brightness, thy declining sun, 
But pojnt to rest beyond Life’s troubled sea. 


There is a rest, a peace, a glorious joy, 
That will long years of anxious care repay ; 
Be thine, beloved, that boon without alloy, 
When to thy spirit opes th’ éternal day. 


With calmness waiting for that sweet repose 
Thy lengthened’ years premonishing as nigh, 


‘Be cheerful, hopeful, joyfal to the close, 


For ’tis the common lot of all—to die. 


An?’ oh! may Hope, whose guiding star attends 
To bless and beautify our chequered years, 

And to the last the drooping heart befriends, 
Still from thy future banish doubts and fears— 


Still o’er thee shed its ever genial ray, 
Whilst spirit-voices of the angelic throng 
Speak to thy spirit of the cloudiess day, 
The bliss awaiting, and the deathless song. 


A few more years yet may we linger here, 
A few more rounds of anxious care be ours ; 
Earth’s cherished dreams at last must disappear, 
And perish of its joys the fairest flowers. 


But oh! there comes the throe, the inward strife, 
The pain, the parting tear, the close at last, 

Alike to all, now flushed with health and life, 
No cloud of sorrow over whom hath passed. 


None are exempt—the opening bud of spring, 
Touched by the chilling wind may soon grow sere, 
Or when expanded into blossoming, 
Or when the golden-fruiiage time is near: 


So with our varied being, every stage 

Or phase shows some signal mark of death, 
The infant dies, the youth and hoary age, 

All, all alike yield to the icy breath. 


Not so the soul—to its unfolding powers 
Perennial hopes and loves are wisely given, 

And midst the wreck of time its golden hours 
Are brightened by the sunny smiles of Heaven. 























Tis ours to be submissive, calm, resigned, 

Though soon or late life’s journey here conclude; 
Our greatest treasure be—a peaceful mind, 

The surest passport of the wise and good. 


Though keen the crosses of existence fall 
And weary life, yet to the chastening rod 

Bowing submissively, these trials all 
Become as incense offerings to God. 


Then may we fondly hope when done with time— 
Its pleasures all—its paths with sorrow strewn— 

To join the loved ones in that bappier clime, 
Where sorrows, tears and farewells are unknown, 


Chester County, 1866. 


aoe enti eeeenes 
THE AGED CHRISTIAN. 


The spring and summer time of life have long since 
passed away, 

And golden autumn, with its leaves of sadness and 
decay, 

Has come and gone; and winter shrouds each lovely 
scene in gloom, 

And bids me mark across my path the shadows of 
the tomb. 

Mine eye is growing dim with age, my step is feeble 
now ' 

And deeper linea of thought and care are graven on 
my brow; 

But shall I murmor as I trace the rapid flight of 
hours, 

Or grasp with trembling eagerness earth’s fair yet 
fading flowers ? 

Ob no! a bright and happy home awaiteth me 
above, 

And my ardent spirit longs to dwell where all is joy 
and love ; 

Does the wave-tossed mariner regret when he sees 
the haven near, 

Where bis shattered bark shall safely rest, nor storm 
nor danger fear? 


Will the toil- worn laborer sigh because his weary 
task must close, 

And evening’s peaceful shades afford him calm and 
sweet repose? 

Or does the child with sorrow mark each swift- 
revolving mile, 

Which bears him to his cherished home, and loving 
father’s smile? 

And shall the Christian grieve because some gentle 
signs are given 

That he is nearer to the bliss, the perfect bliss of 
heaven? 

That every moment closer brings that mansion fair 
and bright, 

Prepared for bim with tender love in realms of pure 
delight? 

Oh! with such brilliant hopes as these, how can my 
heart repine, 

Although I feel my vigor fade, my wonted strength 
decline ? ; 

Rather with gladness would I hail these messages 
of love, 

Which tell me I shall quickly join the white-robed 
throng above. 

My pilgrimage will soon be o’er, my arduous race be 
run 

And the bright crown of victory triumphant faith 
have won. 

No sorrow clouds the land of rest, hushed. is the 
thought of pain; 

Oh! if for me to live is Christ, to die, indeed, ‘is 
gain. : 
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IN THE HEMLOCKS. spots run more into lines, on a ground of a faint 
(Continued from page 221.) bluish-white; in the Veery, the marks are al- 
Passing down through the maple arches, | most obsolete, and a few rods off his breast pre- 
barely pausing to observe the antics of atrio of} sents only a dull yellowish appearance. To 
squirrels,—two gray ones and a black one,—I| get a good view of him you have only to sit 
eross an ancient brash fence and am fairly | down in his haunts, as in such cases he seems 
within the old hemlocks, and in one of the most | equally anxious to get a good view of you. 
primitive, undisturbed nooks. In the deep| From those tall hemlocks proceed a very 
moss I tread as with muffled feet, and the pu-| fine insect-like warble, and occasionally I see a 
pils of my eyes dilate in the dim, almost religi-| spray ‘eefer, or cateh the flit of awing. 1 watch 
ous light. The irreverent red squirrels, however, | and watch till my head grows dizzy and my 
run and snicker at my approach, or mock the| neck is in danger of permanent displacement, 
Presently the 
frisking. bird darts, or as it seems, falls down a few feet in 
This nook is the chosen haunts of the Win-| pursuit of a fly or moth, and I see the whole of 
ter Wren. This is the only place and these the | it, but in the dim light am undecided. It is 
only woods in which I find bim in this vicinity. | for such emergencies that [ have brought this 
His voice fills these dim aisles, as if aided by| gun. A bird in the hand is worth half a dozen 
gome marvellous sounding-board. Indeed, his| in the bush, even for ornithological purposes ; 
song is very strong for so small a bird, and | and no sure and rapid progress can be made in 
unites in a remarkable degree brilliancy and | the study without taking lite, without procuring 
plaintiveness. I think of a tremulous vibrating | specimens. This bird is a Warbler, plainly 
tongue of silver. You may know it is the sovg | enough, from his habitsand manner; but what 
of a wren, from its gushing lyrical character ; | kind of Warbler? Look on him and name him; 
but you must needs look sharp to see the little!a deep orange or flame-colored throat and 
minstrel, especially while in the act of singing. | breast ; the same color showing also in a line 
He is nearly the color of the ground and the | over the eye and in his crown ; back variegated 
leaves; he never ascends the tall trees, but| black and white. The female is less marked 
keeps low, flitting from stump to stump and | and “brilliant. The Orange-throated Warbler 
from root to root, dodging in and out of his| would seem to be his right name, his charae- 
hiding places, and watching all intruders with | teristic cognomen ; but no, he is doomed to wear 
& suspicious eye. He has a very perk, almost | the name of some discoverer, perhaps the first 
comical look. His tail stands more than per- | who robbed his nest or rifled him of his mate, 
a! it points. straight towards his|—Blackburn; hence, Blackburnian Warbler. 
ead. He is the least ostentatious singer I | The burn seems appropriate eneugh, for in these 


know of. He does not strike an attitude, and 
lift up his head in preparation, and, as it were, 
clear his throat ; but sits there on a log, and 
pours out his music, looking straight before 
him, or even down'at the ground. As a song- 
ster, he has but few superiors. I do not hear 
him after the first week in July. 

While sitting on this soft-cushioned log, 
tasting the pungent acidulous wood sorrel 
(Oxalis acetorella), the blossoms of which, large 
and pink-veined, rise everywhere above the 
moss, a rufous colored bird flies quickly past, 
and, alighting on a low limb a few rods off, 
salutes me with “ Whew! Whew!” or “ Whoit ! 
Whoit !” almost as you would whistle for your 
dog. I see by his impulsive, graceful move. 
ments, and his dimly-speckled breast, that it is 
a Thrush. Presently he utters a few soft, mel- 
low, flute-like notes, one of the most simple 
expressions of melody to be heard, and scuds 
away, and I see it is the Veery or Wilson’s 
Thrush. He is the least of the Thrushes in 
size, being about that of the common Bluebird, 
and he may be distinguished from his relatives 
by the dimuess of the spots upon his breast. 
The Wood Thrush has very clear, distinct oval 
spots on a white ground; in the Hermit, the 





dark evergreens his throat and breast show like 
flame. He has a very fine warble, suggesting 
that of the Redstart, but not especially musi- 
cal. I find him in no other woods in this vi- 
cinity. ; 

I am attracted by avother warble in the same 
locality, and experience a like difficulty in get- 
ting a good view of the author of it. It is a quite 
noticeable strain, sharp and sibilant, and sounds 
well amid the old trees. In the upland woods of 
beech and maple it is a more familiar sound than 
in these solitudes. On taking the bird in your 
hand, even if you are not a young lady, you will 
exclaim, ‘‘ How beautiful!’ So tiny and ele- 
gant, the smallest of the Warblers; a delicate 
blue back, with a slight bronze-colored triangu- 
lar spot between the shoulders ; upper mandi- 
ble black; lower mandible yellow as gold; throat 
yellow, becoming a dark bronze on the breast. 
Blue Yellow-back he is called, though the yel- 
low is much nearera bronze. He is remarkably 
delicate and beautiful,—the handsomest, as he is 
the smallest, of the Warblers known to me. It 
is never without surprise that I find amid these 
rugged, savage aspects of Nature, creatures so 
fairy and delicate. But such is the law. Go 
to the sea or climb the mountain, and with the 
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ruggedest and savagest you will find likewise 
the: fairest and most delicate. The greatness 
and the minuteness of Nature pass all under- 
standing. 

Ever since I entered the woods, even while 
listening to the lesser songsters, or contemplat- 
ing the silent forms about me, a strain has 
reached my ear from out the depths of the 
forest that to me is the finest sound in nature,— 
the song of the Hermit-Thrush. I often hear 
him thus a long way off, sometimes over a quar- 
ter of a mile away, when only the stronger and 
more perfect parts of his music reach me; and 
through the general chorus of Wrensand War- 
blers I detect this sound rising pure and serene, 
as if a spirit from some remote height were 
slowly chanting a divine accompaniment. This 
song appeals to the sentiment of the beautiful 
im me, and suggests a serene religious beatitude 
as no other sound of nature does. Itis perhaps 
more of an evening than a morning hymn, 
though I hear it at all hours of the day. It is 
very simple, and I can hardly tell the secret of 
its. charm. “@Q spheral, spheral!” he seems 
to say; “O holy, holy! O clear away, clear 
away! Oclear up, clear up!’’ interspersed with 
the finest trills and the most delicate preludes. 
It is not a proud, gorgeous strain, like the 
Tanager’s or the Grosbeak’s; suggests * no 
passion or emotion,—nothing. personal,—but 
seems to be the voice of that calm, sweet solem- 
nity one attains to in his best moments. It 
realizes a peace and a deep solemn joy that only 
the finest souls may know. A few nights ago 
I ascended a mountain to see the world by 
moonlight; and when near the summit the 
Hermit commenced his evening hymn a few 
rods from me. Listening to this strain on the 
lone mountain, with the full moon just rounded 
from the horizon, the pomp of your cities and 
the pride of your civilization seemed trivial and 
cheap. 

Whether it is because of their rareness, or 
ap accident of my observation, or a character- 
istic trait, I cannot tell, yet I have never known 
two of these birds to be singing at the same time 
in, the same locality, rivalling each other, like 
the Wood-Thrush or the Veery. Shooting 
one from a tree, I have observed another take 
up the same strain from almost the identical 
pereh in less than ten minutes afterward. Later 
in the day, when I had penetrated the heart of 
the old Barkpeeling, | came suddenly upon one 
singing from a low stump, and for a wonder he 
did not seem alarmed, but lifted up his divine 
voice as if bis privacy. was undisturbed. I open 
his beak and find the inside as yellow as gold. 
I was prepared to find it inlaid with pearls and 
diamonds, or to see an angel issue from it. 

He is not much in the books. Indeed, I am 
acquainted with scarcely any writer on ornith- 
ology whose head is not. muddled’ on the sub. 


ject of our three prevailing song-thrushes, con- 
founding either their figures or their songs. A 
writer in the Atlantic* gravely tells us the 
Wood-Thrush is sometimes called the Hermit, 
and then, after describing the song of the Hermit 
with great beauty and correctness cooly ascribes 
it tothe Veery! The new Cyclopzedia, fresh from 
the study of Audubon, says the Hermit’s song 
consists of a single plaintive note, and that the 
Veery’s resembles that of the Wood-Thrush! 
These observations deserve to be preserved: 
with that of the author of “‘ Out-door Papers,” 
who tells us that the trill of the Hair-Bird 
(Fringilla socialis) is produced by the bird 
fluttering its wings upon its sides ! The Hermit 
Thrush may be easily identified by his color; 
his back being a clear olive brown, becomin 
rufous on his rump and tail. A quill from his 
wing placed beside one from his tail, on a dark 
ground, presents quite a marked contrast. 
(To be continued.) 





ON ELATION OF MIND-—T. A. KEMPIS. 


“ Trust not in thy own wisdom, nor in the 
wisdom and skill of any human being; but 
trust in the grace and favor of God who raises 
the humble and humbles the presuming. 

Glory not in riches, though they increase 
upon thee; nor in friends, because they are 
powerful ; but glory in God, who giveth riches, 
and friends, and all things. 

Be not vain of the gracefulness, strength, 
and beavty of thy body, which a little sickness 
can weaken and deform. 

Please not thyself with flattering reflections 
on the acuteness of thy natural understanding, 
and the sweetness of thy natural disposition ; 
lest thou displease God who is the author of 
all the good that nature can dispense. Do not 
think thou art better than others, lest, in the 
sight of God, who only knoweth what is in 
man, thou be found worse. . 

Be not proud of that in which thou art sup- 
posed to excel, however honored and esteemed 
by men; for the judgment of God and the 
judgments of men are infinitely different, and 
that displeaseth Him which is commonly plea- 
sing to them. Whatever good thou art truly 
conscious of, think more highly of the good of 
others, that thou mayest preserve the huwility 
of thy spirit. 

To place thyself lower than all mankind, can 
do thee no hurt; but much hurt may be done 
by preferring thyself to a single individual. 

Perpetual peace dwelleth with the humble, 
but envy, indignation and wrath, distract the 
heart of the proud.” 


ee —— 


‘ Whatever book thou readest, suffer not thy, 


mind to be influenced by the character of the 
writer, whether his literary accomplishments be 


* For December, 1858. 
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great or small. Let thy only motive to read be 
the love of Truth; and instead of inquiring 
who it is that writes, give all thy attention to 
the nature of what is written. Men pass away 
like the shadows of the morning, but the word 
of the Lord endureth forever; and that word 
without respect of persons, in ways infivitely 
various, speaketh unto all.’ 
coeonssiatlillidtiiine 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 


FIFTH MONTH. 
1865. 1866. 








Rain during some portion of 


the 24 hours, 02... ...cccccere 12 days.| 6 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,...) 3 3 & 
‘Cloudy, without storms....... e = 16% 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 

ceptation of the term,...... 1o* js 








31“ |31 4 





TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&c. 1865. 1866. 





Mean temperature of &th 

month per Penna. Hospital.|63.39 deg./61.37 deg. 
Highest do. durisog month,|83.00 “ (82.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 44.00  |42.00 “& 








Ruin during the month,...... 7.21 in. 4.68 in. 
Deaths during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks| 

for each year, | 1227 1053 
Average of the mean temperature o 

5th month for the past seventy-seven 

JEATS,....000- § eececeee @ ccvecece © cccsccccvsvccecs deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 

period, 1859,......0..ccccecees seenece ceeseesee 71.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 1848/51.75 “ 





SPRING TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three spring , 
Months Of 1865,..........0.secccsereseeesee (63.39 deg. 
Mean do do do do 
months of. 1866,..cccccoos 0 cccccercccdiecelGl.3e *¢ 
Average of the spring temperatures for 


the past seventy-seven YEATS,.....+.-ses000 50.89 * 
Highest spring mean occurring during 
that entire period, 1826,..........cceee.(55.00 


Lowest do. do. do. 1843/46.00 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 





1865. 1866. 
ised GRGGAD ccicncecscece isan 3.61 inch. | 3.14 inch. 
Second month........ — 5.83“ 6.61 ‘* 
Pale GOMER ctsccciciioomns COG, © 2.156 * 
Fourth month,.........sccseeeee 2.83 2.93 «& 
Fifty month ,..... cerceceeeeeeees 7.21 « 





4.68 “ 
Totals for the first five 


months of each year.“ 24.19 “ | 19.51 “ 


The mon bh just closed bas been a cold pupleas- 
ant one, ani yet the above exhibit shows we have 
had Fif'-h months considerably colder. The rain is 
gradually falling short in quantity of last year, until 
it averages neariy one inch per month legs. 

PaivaDepata, 6th mo. 2d, 1866. J. M. Exuis. 


CLIMBING PLANTS. 

The Academy of Sciences at Paris has re- 
ceived from M. Duchatre a highiy interesting 
communication on certain well-known plants 
called creepers, because their stalks, too weak to 
support themselves, tend to twine themselves 
around the nearest objects. They generally do 
this from left to right, that is inversely to the 
motion of the sun, but some species turn to the 
contrary direction, and it is impossible to make 
either the one or the other change its direction. 
Palm, Vou Mohl, Dutrochet, and latterly Ch. 
Darwin, have successfully expressed the opinion 
that light was the cause ‘of this tendency ; but 
further experiments being wanting to confirm 
this theory, M. Duchatre, who discovered that 
the Chinese yam could live a long while in the 
dark, resolved to try the effect of absence of 
light upon it. At the end of May, 1865, he 
placed one in a pot, and as soon as it showed 
its stem above the ground he took it down to a 
cellar, where it remained in complete darkness 
until the 2d of August following. The stem in 
the course of seven weeks, grew to the length 
of a metre and a half. 1t looked withered and 
whitish, but was, upon the whole, strong and 
even stiff and perfectly straight, showing nowhere 
a tendency to twine itself round the stick which. 
had been placed there for its support. Another 
yam was planted nearly a month later, and left; 
exposed to daylight until it had twined itself 
twice round the stick. It was then taken and 
placed in the cellar, where its stem still obeying 
its natural tendency, went round once more, but 
in a more vertical direction than before; after 
which it grew straight up along its pole, to 
which it was fastened as it grew. It was now 
again taken up into the garden, where it imme- 
diately began to twine round again, making five 
close turns ; and when it was ouce more taken 
down into the cellar, it continued its growth 
again in a straight line, and so on according as 
it was alternately in the light or dark.— Hvery 
Saturday. 


On 
ITEMS. 

Letters have recently been received from Professor 
Agassiz, dated early in last month. He had retarned 
to Rio Janeiro with a large and beautiful collection 
of fishes. The Emperor had shown him special 
attention, and facilitated his expedition with every 
necessary assistance. 

Coneress.—The Senate received a commucication 
from the Postmaster General in rezponse to a reso- 
lation adopted some months since, giving informa- 
tion as to the cost, practicability, etc., of establish- 
ing a national telegraph system io connection with 
the Post-office Department, He does not think that 
it can be anything but an experiment, and success 
is not attainable. The bill providing for the safety 
of passengers on steam vessels was reported from 
the Committee on Commerce with amendments, and 
then postponed forthe present. A bill authorising 
the leasing of the saline lands of the United States 
for the purpose of development and improvement, 
was introduced and referred. The Constitutional 
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amendment, reported from the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, and which bas already passed the House, 
was taken up, discussed and passed. 

In the House, the resolution asking for informa- 
tion as to the amount of gold sold by the Treasury 
since the first of First month, 1866, was adopted. 
The resolution declaring that the Government could ; 
not endorse Mexican bonds was called up, and the 
previous question was moved, but the House refused | 
to second the call, so the resolutions were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs A bill was 
presented and referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
providing that all civil officers who hold their offices 
by appointment from the President or any of the 
heads of D-pirtments, shall hold their offices for 
four years from the date of their appointment, and 
shall not be subject to removal during their term of 
office, except for malfeasance; and in all cases 
where the advice and consent of the Senate is 
necessary to appoint, the same advice and consent | 
shall be necessary befure any removal shall be 
effected; provided that the act shall not apply to’ 
those holding position merely as clerks. The bill 
was passed authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to accept League Island, in the Delaware river,.as a 
depot for iron-clads, and as a site for an extensive , 
navy yard; the one at Philadelphia to be dispensed | 
with, and disposed of by the United States as soon 
as the public convenience will admit. The bill to 
establish a department of education in the city of 
Washington was lengthily discussed, and then de- 
feated by the close vote of 59 to 61. 


Tae Farepmen.—By order of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, two bundred and forty couples have recently 
been regularly united in marriage at Arlington 
Heights. Many of these are old persons, who are 
the parents of grown-up children, but who were 
never legally married. Such were quite loth to 
comply with the order, regarding their relations as 
having been practically realized and sanctified by 
time and faithful observance; but they were all re- | 
married, and, of course, much excitement and 
many amusiug scenes were the result. ' 

An eloquent petition from the colored people of 
North Carolina was presented to the House on the 
30th ult., aod referred to the Committee on Freed- 
men’s Affairs. Itearnestly protests against the with- | 
drawal of the Freedmen’s Bureau and gives their | 
reasons for desiring its continuance. Some of which 
are that, “from a life-long experience as the slaves 
of the men, who no administer the laws, we can- 
not convince ourselves that equalgjustice will be 
meted out to us by them; but, on the contrary, we 
have, in a year’s experience of freedom, every reason 
to believe that, without the Freedmen’s Bureau, or 
some similar protection. we shall not be permitted 
to live even in peace, and our condition thus be- 
come really worse than when we were slaves and did 
not expect justice. 

We bear no malice toward our former masters, 
whom we have served long and faithfully; and ask 
only that protection which will enable us to live in 
peace and quiet, toiling as we have always done until 
such time as we are recognized as men, and thns 
made able to protect ourselves as all men have a right 
to do. * *% s * * * 

We ask that the protecting influence of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau be continued, in order that the young 
ladies now teaching our children may be induced to 
remain and continue their.labor, for which we owe 
them a debt of gratitude we know not how to pay ; 
and that the same influence be felt by our own schools 
in flourishing condition, supported and taught by 
ourselves.” 


[em ON OUR COMMON SONG BIRDS.—Tickets for a 
4 course of Eight Lessons, $300 each. Liberal reduction tw 
Schools and Classes of over fifty persons. 
Address Grace ANNA LEwIs, 
Care of Epwarp PARRISE, 
616 3m. 800 Arch St., Philada. 


JOR SALE, at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Seventh St. 
. At Office. By mai. 
Journal of John Comly-++-+eeeeeceeeeecces + $200 
“6 John Woolman:----++++e++seeees 100 
- Hugh Judge--+--+++++-++eeeeee a 
Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vole---++++++++«s++++ « 8 
Coburn’s Review: «+ +-+++eeeeeereeceeseesees 
Works of Isaac Pennington: ----+--+-+++-+-+ 5 
Conversations, &c., by Thos. Story----------- 1 
History of Delaware County-+--+++++-+eeees 3 
Testament—Marot’s Kdition- ---- cemeersvoes. 2 
Letters by Ann Wilson--+-++++++-s+eeereres 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry------++++ 
Law’s Address to the Clergy----- pavameceees 
Evenings with John Woolman------+---+++> 
The Conciliator- «+++ +-+++++.++ wascede 
The Children’s Friend: ---+++-+++seeeeeesees 
Priscilla Cadwallader--------+-++« 0 eovccece 
Conversation on the Queries: ----+--+-+++++ ** 40 
Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treasury of Facts, 
Poetry, Cards, &c. &€. 
6 9 tfo. Emmor Comuy. 


ys Male Teacher fur Deptford School, Woodbury» 
N. J. One who is a good disciplinarian, and well qualified 
to teach all the branches of a thorough English education, will 
receive liberal compensation. Address, with reference, 
CaRLton P. Stokes, or 
Wa. Wave Griscom, 
616 77 00. Wovdbury, N. J. 


oa SALE—A valuable Boarding School pou for Girls, 

lavorably located in a Friends’ neighborhood. The school is 
now in full and successful operation, and offers a rare oppo 
tunity for any well qualified Friend. Any one wishiug informa 
tion with a view to purchase, can obtain it by addressing “ E. F.” 
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| office Friends’ Intelligencer, No. 144 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


616 tfava. 


Ce COTTAGE, Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlautic City, N. J, 
Will be open for the reception of guests after Seventh mo. 
lst, 1866. Terms $15. 

69 xt 714. M. R. Coanpies. 


ALL PAPER!—Price reduced to 12}, 18 and 20 cts. Gold 
and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen Window 
Shades and Fixtures, of neat designs and all sizes. My prices 
are moderate. Work done in the country. Call at 
E. 8. Joanston’s “ Union Square” Depor, 
No. 1033 Spring Garden St. below 11th, Phila. 
EDDING and FEATHER Warehouse, Tenth St., below Arch. 
¥eather Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Mattresses, of all kinds; 
Blankets, Comfortables, Counterpanes, white and colored ; Spring 
Beds; Spring Cots; Iron Bedsteads; Cushions, and all other 
articles in the line of business. Amos HILLBoRN, 
519 12t No 44 North Tenth Street, below Arch. 


ELLEVCK FEMALE INSTITOTE.—A stoaRpine-Scuoon 
ror Giais. The Spring and Summmer Term of this Inst 
tution, will commence 5th mo. 21st, 1866, and continue in session 
twelve weeks, For details see Circular, to obtain which, address 
the Principals, Attleboro’ . 0., a county, Pa. 
RARL J. GRAHAM 
tf. av nfr.414, Jane P. Gena,” } Principals. 
A. WLLDMAN, Dealer in Hovss-FuRNISHING Goons. A gene 
» fal assortment of Tin, Iron, Wooden and Willow Ware, Ja- 
panned and Britannia Ware, Cutlery, Spoons, &c., No. 925 Spring 
Garden 8t.. Philadelphia. 421 10t pf. 
ascii nate aap tcathe cine ti lplinenechienneresuinaniodsiehanaan sae ets 


HESTER#IELD BOARDING SCHUOL FOX BOYS, situated om 
the Crosswicks Koad, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 

The Fifty-Second Session of this Institution will commence on 
the 2ist of 5th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $86. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Riveway, 

4766 t 3367 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks P.0., Burlington Co., N.J. 
j M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 

Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 

and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fanerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 311. ly. wasmp. 


ae case ee, 
EW ARTICLES.—The Graduated Measure and Funuel com 
bined, Russ’ Scissor Sharpeners, Spring Scissors for Sewing 
Machines, the Clutch Brace, which does not require the bitts to 
be fitted or, notched, the Vegetable Slicer, for beets, cucumbers, 
&c. For sale at the Hardware Store of 
Truman & Snaw, 
310¢f. No, 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 
PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Book, PaMPHLet awp Ganzaak Jos Painters, 243 Arch Bt. 
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